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faithful Charles, who had plunged into dissipation because she was
vx>o modest to requite his love.   That Sheridan was quite capable
df so lachrymose a treatment is proved by his Ode to Scandal; but,
in his comedy, he confined himself, with admirable skill and judg-
ment, to making vice ridiculous.   Of all the characters, only Sir
Oliver, Rowley and Maria are colourless, because they are un-
touched by London frivolity.   Each of the others exemplifies some
vice or weakness with that consistent exaggeration which provokes
laughter, because, on the stage, it seems true to life.   Even more
notable is Sheridan's classical sense of form and the skill with
which he constructed his plot.   The characters do not fall, by
accident, into readymade situations, but control the plot through-
out.   It was part of Charles's nature to sell his family portraits
and of Lady Teazle's to accept the invitation to visit Joseph.   The
weakness of English comedy had always been a division of interest
between plot and underplot, and Sheridan s earlier work was by
no means free from this defect.    But, though The School for
Scandal deals with the crisis of not less than four lives, their
destinies cross one another in the culminating point   It is this
intersection of  interests which   gives   an   almost  unparalleled
dramatic efiect to the two great scenes.   In the portrait scene,
Joseph and the Teazles are present only by implication; in the
screen scene, all four meet at what the spectators realise at once
as one of the important moments of their lives.
Yet, The School for Scandal is not one of the world's best
comedies: it lacks inspiration. As has been shown, the English
theatre had become the mirror of metropolitan wit and gentility.
Its public expected polite distraction and were ready to laugh,
to weep or to be amused; but their drawingroom culture and
coffeehouse experiences denied them interest in the puzzles and
anomalies of human nature, out of which the greatest comedies
axe made. Hence, those who wrote for the stage were almost
forced to revive the traditional situations and characters of old
comedy, or, failing that, to give their colourless plays some topical
or temporary interest Goldsmith and Sheridan succeeded well
with this dead material, because the one enlivened it with humour
and the other with wit Even in The School for Scandal, the
lack of true insight is not hard to detect; and, two years and a
half later, The Critic (29 October 1779) showed that its author
had nothing fresh to say concerning life.
It was now three years since Sheridan had succeeded Garrick
as manager of Drury lane and had been exposed to the paper